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ARISTOPHANES AND POLITICS. 


Tuis is a threadbare subject ; and I 
would not write about it further if it 
were not that I am convinced that those 
scholars who have discussed it hitherto, 
so far as their writings are known to me, 
have failed to satisfy us because, with 
hardly an exception,’ they have started 
in the wrong direction. They have not 
by any means all travelled by the same 
road, and they have reached very 
different conclusions: inevitably, be- 
cause some of them have not under- 
stood Aristophanes, others are sympa- 
thetic and sensitive. But they have 
begun by asking: What were Aristo- 
phanes’ opinions? What system or 
what policy was he attacking or defend- 
ing? Even, To what party did he be- 
long? That isto say, they have thought 
of him as primarily a politician: a 
man with a policy to advocate, opinions 
to defend, who wants to see certain 
things done—in this sense, a practical 
man. A hundred years ago Thirlwall 
wrote: ‘The genius of Aristophanes, 
wonderful as it is, is less admirable 
than the use which he made of it. He 

. never ceased to exert his match- 
less powers in endeavours to counteract, 
to remedy, or to abate, the evils which 
he observed. He seems to have neg- 
lected no opportunity of giving whole- 
some advice in that which he judged 
the most efficacious form; and only 
took advantage of his theatrical privi- 
lege to attack prevailing abuses, and to 
rouse contempt and indignation against 
the follies and vices which appeared 
to him most intimately connected with 
the worst calamities and dangers of the 
times. The patriotism of Aristophanes 
was honest, bold, and generally wise.’” 
And that has remained the attitude of 
almost all who have liked Aristophanes 
ever since: he was an artist, but, like 
Demosthenes, who was also an artist, he 
used his art to promote a practical 





1 One exception is Rennie ; but his few pages 
in his introduction to the Acharnians (6-10), 
admirable as they are, hint at, rather than ex- 
plain, his position. 

2 History of Greece, c. xxxii (ed. 1847, vol. IV, 
Pp. 259), quoted by Rogers, Frogs, p. xxxvi, n. 
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policy. Scholars do not think of him 
as a dramatist. They often indeed say 
‘but we must not forget that he was 
first and foremost a comic poet’; but 
that is only lip-service, a truism used 
only to defend an exaggeration or an 
indecency. For of a dramatist you 
ask the question: ‘ Are his characters 
and his incidents probable, as Aristotle 
defined probable in the Poetics? Is his 
picture of Philocleon a probable one ?’ 
—an artistic problem ; not, ‘ Did he ap- 
prove or condemn Philocleon ?’—a his- 
torical or biographical problem. To 
the former—‘ What is his picture of 
Athens like? Does it convince ?’—his 
opinions, his approval or disapproval, 
what he thought ought to be done, are 
irrelevant, even if they can be dis- 
covered. Yet it isto these that scholars 
who have discussed Aristophanes’ rela- 
tions to public affairs have almost ex- 
clusively confined themselves, even 
Wilamowitz, in spite of his insight, and 
his scorn for those who suppose that 
Aristophanes wrote moral sermons for 
his audience.* The difference is funda- 
mental. 

Two propositions are generally put 
forward. First, that Aristophanes was 
convinced that the theatre had a moral 
and didactic purpose, in the strictest, 
narrowest sense, that it was its business 
to improve its hearers, and especially 
that it was the business of comedy to 
give good political advice; and that he 
himself had always given such advice, 
consistently (in his ‘Old Comedy’ 
period). Secondly, that he was con- 
servative in his attitude both to politics 
and tocultural movements. It is in the 
statement of this second proposition 
that we find most variety of opinion 
among scholars. For some, as (for 
example) Starkie, Aristophanes was a 
‘ fanatical conservative’, ‘the enemy of 
new ideas’—‘the comic spirit of 
Athens was condemned, by the instinct 
of self-preservation, to oppose all 





3 In his edition of Lyststrata and his paper 
on the Wasps (Berl. Sttzungsb. 1911 ; now re- 
printed in Kleine Schriften). So too Jaeger in 
Paideia (especially pp. 458-9). 
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novel ideas’. So Neil: Aristophanes 
‘had two objects of attack’—newer 
intellectual movements and democratic 
politics. For others, such as Croiset 
and Murray, he was not opposed to 
democracy, had no desire to alter the 
constitution, but was an enemy only of 
the demagogues who misled the demos, 
andespecially of the militant imperialism 
which was at the time their particular 
mark ; though Croiset thinks that he 
‘hated the very name of philosophy and 
thought it detestable’, while Murray 
says of the Clouds ‘ the whole makes on 
me the impression not of a satire, like 
the Knights and the Wasps, directed 
against something the poet hated and 
wanted to destroy, but of a “clash of 
humours”’. For these scholars Aristo- 
phanes, in the main, occupies a middle 
position—he is a moderate democrat, 
disliking the extreme oligarch as much 
as the demagogue: a good, comfort- 
able, essentially British position. 

Many writers have asked themselves 
the question: How came it about that 
these comic poets, who were popular 
with the masses, who produced their 
plays at the great festivals which be- 
longed to all men, not to literary or 
political cliques,) who were in fact 
essentially the poets of the people—how 
came it that they were hostile to that 
people’s beloved democracy, or even 
only to its leaders ?—the problem being 
not so much why this hostility was 
allowed, as why it was popular, as it so 
evidently was. Many answers have 
been given, varying from the extremely 
foolish one of Couat—who said it was 
the archons who granted the chorus 
and the choregoi who paid for it, and 
that, as they belonged on the whole to 
the wealthy and so anti-democratic 
class, the poets were compelled to adopt 
their attitude—to the favourite modern 
one that there were two democratic 
groups in Athens, about equally 
numerous, the one ‘consisting of the 
small-farmer class, the independent 
peasants of Attica, the other of the 
workers in the town—the urban prole- 
tariat of Athens itself and above all of 
the Piraeus, and that comedy is the 





1 Contrast the pamphlet of the ‘Old Oligarch " 
written for a political group and not even pub- 
lished in the author’s lifetime. 
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representative of the former against the 
latter. Croiset has elaborated this 
theory in most detail. ‘Comedy (he 
says) delighted them’ (the rural popula- 
tion) ‘even more perhaps than tragedy, 
because it was their true spokesman. 
It was the style in which ancient Attica, 
in its joyous rusticity, found amplest 
expression. The country, simple and 
contemptuous, used it to take revenge ~ 
on the city and on those whom the city 
admired. To please them, the cleverer 
poets caricatured, on the stage, the 
men of the day—shrewd and selfish™ 
politicians, subtle philosophers full 
of revolutionary theories, infatuated 
sophists, fashionable authors, musical 
composers of the new school, with all 
their notions—in a word, all those who 
were the pets of the city-folk, but who 
appeared prodigiously grotesque to these 
honest peasants of Athmone or of 
Chollidae. The country-folk knew no 
greater pleasure than to overwhelm 
them with their shouts of revengeful 
derision’. These country-folk, ac- 
cording to Croiset, never bothered to 
come into the city except for the 
festivals; so Pericles and Cleon were — 
able to lord it in the ecclesia, and 
imperialist democracy, which they 
hated, had free play in practical politics, 
but had to submit to eclipse at the 
Lenaea and the City Dionysia. The 
farmers, as a class, hated imperialism, 
hated above all the war and the war- 
mongers—by the war they had _ lost 
much and had little to gain; yet we are 
to suppose that almost continuously, 
throughout the war, though they were 
so enthusiastic over the dramatic festi- 
vals as to come to the city in numbers 
sufficient to dominate the audience, to 
quell the city mob, yet, as Rennie puts it, 
they ‘saw the war policy adopted and 
maintained through sheer reluctance to ~ 
take a longer walk than usual’.* Indeed 
we can go further than that: for the 
first six years of the war, for at least 
some weeks every year, and continuously 
for the last nine years, they did not 
even need to take the longer walk; for 
they were cooped up within the city — 
walls. And Aristophanes says that this 

2 Aristophanes and the Political Parties, 
Engl. transl., p. 7. 

3 Ed. Acharn., p. 8. 
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is precisely what the farmer, the Sp.mds 
dypotxos, will do, when he gets back to his 
farm, when he is away from Cleon’s 
influence: he will come into the city 
and give his vote for peace.’ (It would 
be a literal truth, though of course only 
a half-truth, to say that pacifist feeling 
in Athens during the Archidamian war 
became strong only after Pylos,. when 
the farmers were back in the country.) 
Croiset would have us believe that the 
country-folk would attend the theatre, 
but not the ecclesia ; they let the city 
mob act as it liked, and the only 


/tevenge they wanted was an artistic 


one, to see the city favourites laughed 
at by the poets. Does that seem a 
likely way for simple but shrewd 
peasants to act? ‘There is indeed an 
even stronger objection to this view; 
but to that I come later. 

Turn to the plays themselves. Aris- 
tophanes, we are told, was the admirer 
of olden days, of the old way of life, 
Miltiades, 
Cimon and Mvronides were his mili- 
tary heroes, Marathon and Salamis 
the great battles (but especially Mara- 
thon, for it was a land-battle—Salamis 
belonged rather to the sailor-crowd of 
Piraeus*), Phrynichus and Aeschylus 
his favourite poets. Whether oligarch 
or moderate democrat, he was at least 
a lover of the old ways; that is why 
Socrates and Euripides, who liked the 
militant demagog,’ of the war-period as 
little as he did, aie attacked as vigor- 
ously as the demagogues—they were 
dissolvents of the old culture. He was 
all for the older generation, the men of 
the country, the smail farmer who 
tilled his own land, of simple thought, 
of little speech, who had fought hard 
and loved the old songs of Phrynichus: 
the Mapadwvoydyai—‘ the name which 
Aristophanes was wont to send thrilling 
through the theatre, sure of his effect ’.® 
That is the general view. It may even 





1 Eguit. 805-8. Neil notes here the use of 
Spiyts, elsewhere ‘specially used of the dicast 
keen for condemnation . . ., and generally of 
the democratic temper . . . as often in Plato’; 
but even Neil, misled by his faith in Aristo- 
phanes the defender of the countryman, can add 
‘the dypoxos here corrects any disparagement 
conveyed by the adjective’. 

2 Macan, Herodotus 1V-VI, vol. ii, p. 186. 

3 Macan, 267d. 


be true. But it is a view which, com- 
bined with the other theory that Aris- 
tophanes had a policy to urge upon his 
hearers, was a politician, leads at once 
to contradictions and so to self-decep- 
tion. It will not hold water for a 
moment. For a politician there is a 
right and a wrong side: he urges the 
right and condemns the wrong; for a 
dramatist, though he represents a con- 
flict, there is no right or wrong side 
(whatever his private opinions may be). 
If Aristophanes was a politician, then a 
single reading of the plays makes one 
thing clear: the older generation, 
whenever they appear expressly as 
such, when they are described as brave 
old men of Marathon, are invariably on 
the wrong side or are the wrong side, 
the side which Aristophanes is attack- 
ing. In the Acharnians it is the old 
men, the farmers, who are most fiercely 
patriotic, militant, pro-war; it is for 
them treason for anyone to suggest a 
parley with the faithless enemy, or to 
say a good word for him—as wicked as 
for a woman at the Thesmophoria to 
speak in defence of Euripides. In the 
Knights when Cleon is about to be 
attacked he calls on the older genera- 
tion to support him against the revolu- 
tionaries— 

& yépovres ynracral, ppdrepes rpiw8drov, 

obs éyw Bboxw xexpayws kal dixaca Kddixa, 

mapaBonbetd’, ws im’ dvipay rimroua ~vywpordy. 
The knights, who are the enemies of 
Cleon, and so the friends of Aristo- 
phanes, are young. Neil in his note 
here remarks that the poet’s true 
democrat is always old, and his young 
men tend to be oligarchs; but that did 
not prevent him from asserting that he 
consistently attacked new ideas and 
movements. In the Clouds who is it 
that cannot stand the conceited, 
anaemic, cheap lot of highbrows who 
study in Socrates’ college? Simple- 
minded old Strepsiades, who liked the 
songs of Simonides and Aeschylus, or 
his young spendthrift son Phidippides ? 
The latter, of course. Very natural, 
perhaps, since his weakness was horses 
—very unlikely he should have any 
interest in Higher Mathematics. ‘My 





4 Especially 562: 


elr’ ef Sixasa, ToUroy elreiy abr’ exp ; 
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fellow-officers in the Blues’, he says in 
effect to his father when refusing to 
enter the college, ‘would find me out, 
and I should never hear the end of it’. 
An excellent reply: but only if Aristo- 
phanes was a dramatist, not if he was a 
cone whose aim was both to up- 
old the older generation and to attack 
the dangerous new sophistic movement. 
In the Wasps the chorus enter singing 
one of the most attractive of all 
Aristophanes’ songs—the old men help- 
ing each other along in the mud and 
the dark, regretting the days of their 
youth—what a time we had, you and I 
(do you remember ?), on guard-duty at 
Byzantium, when we stole the mortar 
from that old baker-woman ?—but still 
capable of doing their duty today; and 
then looking for Philocleon, the most 
conscientious of them all, the earliest 
riser, who would always lead the way, 
singing some song of Phrynichus— 
nryeir av diwv Spuvixou: Kal ydp éorw avip 
Pirydds. 
What more sympathetic picture could 
you have of the older generation? 
Aristophanes must surely be going to 
contrast them with a younger lot of 
men, smart, clever, but without grace 
of manner, honesty, or character? Not 
at all: they are the dicasts, the life and 
soul of the system which it is the 
purpose of this play to attack and over- 
throw. It is the younger generation 
which exposes their folly. In Lysistrata 
there is no such express contrast 
between the old and the young; but 
the chorus of old men here too refer to 
a glorious past, earlier even than Mara- 
thon this time—‘the women shall not 
mock our ancient city while I live; even 
Cleomenes, for all his Spartan fire, 
had to yield to my spear’. ‘It was 
well’, says Rogers in his note here, 
‘in these dark days of tribulation 
and despondency that the Athenians 
should call to their remembrance the 
successful heroism of their ancestors’. 
But what consolation could it bring 
when these fine old men are the ardent 
supporters of the hateful war, who will 
go on fighting till Athens and her allies 
and all Greece are laid waste and de- 
stroyed, the upholders of all that the 
poet was attacking? Once more it is 
not the old men, fire-eaters and dicasts, 


but the defenders of a novel idea that 
are wise and triumph in the end. ‘ Aris- 
tophanes’, says Murray, ‘and, as far as 
we can judge, the other comedians, are 
normally defenders of the established 
custom, and satirize all that is new or 
wnusual. Hence also the chief char- 
acter in Aristophanes is almost always 
an Old Man, a yépwy, who knows and 
likes the old ways’.' . Even though the 
old fellow is always in the wrong? Is 
it what is new and unusual that is 
satirized in Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, 
Peace, Lysistrata? Is it not clear that 
the view is untenable that Aristophanes 
was a conservative, an upholder of older 
things, and at the same time a propa- 
gandist who used the theatre for a 
practical end, when his older generation 
is consistently on the wrong side, when 


| At regularly represents the system or the 
/policy to which he was opposed ? 


The theory that Aristophanes was a 
practical politician leads to self-decep- 
tion as well as to contradictions. Let 
me give an instance or/two. Whibley 
held that Aristophanes was throughout 
loyal to the demos (though a conserva- 
tive); it was the demagogues who 
misled it that he fought against: ‘the 
Demos in the Equttes, he says, is more 
sinned against than sinning’. Aristo- 
phanes draws for us a pictureof Demos 
as a dotard, rough, quick-tempered, 
difficult, and hard of hearing, at the 
mercy of a coarse ard thorough-paced 
rascal of a slave, and who can only be 
freed from this servitude by taking a 
yet coarser rascal in his place; and we 
are asked to believe that the man who 
drew this picture was a propagandist, a 
preacher.. who was loyal to such a 
democracy. The most recent writer on 
Aristophanes’ politics, Professor Hugill 
of Manitoba, has succeeded in per- 
suading himself that in the Lysistrata 
the Athenian and Spartan delegates and 
the men’s chorus are won over to the 
cause of peace by the heroine’s argu- 
ments,® when in fact they resist, indeed 
barely listen to, the arguments, and 
surrender in the end, at discretion, 
because Lysistrata’s plan succeeds, 
because the men cannot live without 





1 Aristophanes, p. 107. 
2 Political Parties in Athens, pp. 98 f. 
* Panhellenism in Aristophanes, pp. 27 f., 48. 
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their wives—as Aristophanes makes 
only too clear for squeamish modern 
ears. Hugill forces himself to believe 
this because the men, who are fine old 
men, must get their meed of praise, for 
seeing the error of their ways; just as 
he can say that while the aims and 
ideals of Lysistrata are lofty and noble 
(being those of Aristophanes himself), 
her revolutionary method ‘ deserves and 
receives the abuse and criticism’ of the 
men’s chorus. In fact, he says, both 
sides are at first extremists, then listen 
to each other’s arguments, moderate 
their views and agree to a compromise ; 
and Aristophanes sums up, pointing out 
what is right and what is wrong on both 
sides, and everything making for good 
in the end—just like a leading article in 
The Times. 

In the Frogs, according to Hugill,! 
good political advice is given con- 
sistently, in the parabasis and in the 
whole of Aeschylus’ part, culminating 
in the three lines at the end of the play 
in which Aeschylus advises how best to 
save the city: 

Thy ynv brav voulowor Thy Tov Todeulwy 

elvac operépay, Thy b€ ogerépay Tay wodeulwy, 

mwbpov &é ras vais droplay 5é Tov wopor. 
The natural meaning to give to this is, 
as Murray says, ‘Fight your hardest 
and think of nothing but fighting ’.? 
Hugill says: ‘ Tucker is apparently the 
only commentator who has seen the 
true meaning: ‘It is probable that the 
words rather mean ‘when we (stop 
the war and can) treat the enemy’s 
country as ours and ours as theirs (i.e. 
so far as intercourse and trade are con- 
cerned)’”. This is pure Panhellenism’. 
I will not stop to point out the 
improbability of this remarkable trans- 
lation ; but will only ask how, if it is 
correct, it is to be reconciled with the rest 
of Aeschylus’ part, in which his drama, 
in its political aspect, is represented 
as "Apews peotov, warlike in its very 


_essence, with Lamachus for its hero,’ 


the braggart soldier whom Aristophanes 
had so often satirized? And even this 
is not the principal objection, but: if 
Aristophanes is urging, at a desperate 





1 In Manttoba Essays, 1937, pp. 190-219. 

2 Note on |. 1443, in his translation of the 
Frogs. 

3 Frogs, 1039. 


crisis in their affairs, a positive policy 
for his countrymen, what is the value of 
advice so cursory—it is but three lines 
and is at once forgotten—and so 
obscure: that it was left to two professors 
of the twentieth century to discover its 
meaning ? 

The most distinguished of scholars 
can slide into similar, though not so 
obvious, self-deception. Murray, in his 
recent book, speaking of the Wasps and 
the dicastic system as there portrayed, 
says: ‘It isa horrible picture.... Yet, 
the curious thing is that Philocleon and 


his waspish colleagues are treated with=-— 


a kind of personal sympathy. It is not 
war to the knife against them, as it is 
against Cleon and the Kolakes. The 
truth is that the juries were largely 
composed of just the class of men that 
Aristophanes liked and championed : 
the old men from the country, prevented 
by the war from attending to their 
farms, prevented by their age from 
going on military expeditions . . . and 
consequently left in Athens, old, re- 


spectable, very poor, embittered and€— 


angry, able to serve on juries or sit in 
the ecclesia, and—according to Aristo- 
phanes—offering an easy prey to any 
smart or unscrupulous speaker who 
chose to gull them’. But is that the 
truth or anything like the truth? Are 
the Wasps disgruntled men, forced into 
serving on juries for want of anything 
else to do, embittered at not being on 
their farms? We must keep in mind 
what the question is—not, ‘Is this 
description true of the actual Athenian 
jurymen of this time (though we may 
remember, by the way, that Spartan 
invasions had ceased since 425, and men 
were back on their farms) ?’—but, ‘ Is it 
true of Philocleon and the chorus of the 
Wasps, characters in the play?’ And 
the answer is that it is utterly untrue: 
they are not at all reluctant jurymen— ¢ 
the work is their whole life. They 

dream about it at night, practise it all 

day ; it is in their bones, it is their very 

life-blood, so that when Philocleon’s 

vision of his imperial power is shattered, 

he must still go on pretending to serve 

on juries. But Professor Murray felt 

that he must reconcile Aristophanes’ 





4 Pp, 82. 
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apparent liking for the men with his 
practical propaganda against the system, 
with his general conservatism and liking 
for country ways. 

Consider the question on the supposi- 
tion that Aristophanes was not a politi- 
cian but a dramatist, an artist; a man, 
that is, whose purpose is to give us 
a picture—in his case a comic picture— 
not to advocate a policy; and Murray 
says he ‘ was after all first and foremost 
a man of letters’: what is there curious 
in his treating his foremost character 
with a kind of personal sympathy ? 
Nothing. And not only is there nothing 
curious in it, but Aristophanes could 
not have drawn Philocleon without 
sympathy, if he was to be successful ; 
no artist could. It is not a question of 
‘Which side did he favour ?’, for as a 
dramatist he must be sympathetic with 
all. Impartiality is a desirable quality 
for most of us; for an artist it is essen- 
tial—or rather a positive sympathy, for 
impartiality is but a negative quality. 
Without this sympathy he cannot write. 
All drama represents a conflict of some 
kind; but there will be little success for 
the writer who can only take one side. 
The statement in fact—which is true 
enough in answer to the current view— 
‘the older generation in Aristophanes is 
always on the wrong side’, has really no 
meaning : there can be no wrong side in 
aplay. Allthis is elementary, especially 
to Murray, and should not need saying ; 
and would not be said, if it were not so 
frequently ignored when Aristophanes 
is in question. Aeschylus was a man 
like the rest of us, and as a man, I sup- 
pose, he had little liking, in real life, for 
a character such as Clytemnestra’s: but 
we do not say ‘ the curious thing is that 
in the Orvestera Clytemnestra is treated 
with a certain sympathy’. We are not 
surprised when Shakespeare, in the 
course of making a play out of a cheap 
melodramatic story of a Jewish money- 
lender, discovers some understanding 
for Shylock ; we should not think much 
of his play if he had not. What we 
say of all other dramatists is—Are the 
characters probable and consistent ? 
Do they convince? Ask the same 
question of Aristophanes, and especially 
concerning Philocleon, his most success- 
fully drawn character; and the answer 
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is that it is a triumph of characteriza- 
tion, one of the best comic figures in 
literature. How was that possible, if 
the poet had not understood the charac- 
ter, and treated it with sympathy? 
How dull compared with him, how 
uneloquent, is the good Bdelycleon, 
who is supposed to represent Aristo- 
phanes’ own views. Contrast the real 
politician—Demosthenes: he is not 
eloquent and sympathetic when pre- 
senting his opponents’ policies, and dull 
when advocating his own. 

‘Probable and consistent’. By this 
is meant probable and consistent within 
the limits of that play. This again is 
elementary ; but the principle is ignored 
in the case of Aristophanes, and again 
by no less a writer than Murray. In 
the Acharnians the chorus complain of 
the ill-treatment of old Thucydides and 
others of their contemporaries in the 
law-courts at the hands of young 
advocates and the juries. Murray 
writes: ‘Curiously enough it’ (the 
sympathy with old Thucydides) ‘seems 
contrary to the Wasps, where the old 
men are devoted to Cleon and the law- 
courts while the other side is repre- 
sented by young Bdelycleon. In this 
play too the fierce Acharnians are old 
men, ‘‘ veterans of Marathon, hard as 
oak”. Perhaps the solution is that 
while the old men are full of warlike 
spirit and form severe juries, the dis- 
solute younger generation provide the 
smooth and tricky orators who badger 
and entrap the prisoners, especially if 
they are old and unready, or, of course, 
if they come from the islands’. But 
this solution, anyhow difficult, as it is 
Bdelycleon who represents the younger 
generation, is not that of his own 
problem, but of a different one, namely, 
why, as a matter of historical fact (if it 
is historical fact), juriesconsisting largely 
of older men often condemned men of 
their own generation attacked by am- 
bitious young demagogues.1 There 
cannot be inconsistency, in this sense, 
between two different plays, dramatic 
productions. The only question we can 
ask is, Is each play consistent in itself 
and probable, in the Aristotelian sense ? 





1 Cf, Ach. 370-6, which give a picture just like 
that in the Wasfs. 
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And the answer is obvious: Yes. The 
only inconsistency between two plays 
by the same author would be one in 
general outlook, of the kind that many, 
for example, have thought to exist 
between the Bacchae and the Jon of 
Euripides; and no one has ever charged 
Aristophanes with this. 

I must be careful not to press this, in 
the case of Aristophanes; for he is 
giving portraits not of imaginary, but of 
real people ; and portraits of the same 
person, by the same artist, we expect 
not to be inconsistent with each other. 
If Aristophanes intended to give a full- 
length portrait of the typical Athenian 
(in his public activity) in every play, 
then we should expect consistency 
between one play and another. But if, 
as is in fact the case, he shows in any 
one play only one face of a many-faceted 
stone, if in some he is only giving us a 
glimpse, a sketch, not a full portrait, if 
he is showing us his subject acting at 
different times and under different 
conditions, then we must be careful 
how we find discrepancies. To take 
an obvious instance: ‘there is no dis- 
crepancy between the warlike fervour 
of the farmers of the Acharnians in 425 
and the pacific feeling of the farmers in 
the Peace in 421. But of this more 
later. 

Two years ago there was a very 
interesting production of the Peace by 
the Stage Society in London, in a 
modern adaptation. The adaptation 
was particularly interesting from the 
point of view of this paper. It was 
made quite frankly because of our 
present concern with the subject of 
Aristophanes’ play, and with a pacifist 
intent. The story and the atmosphere 
of the original were accurately pre- 
served, but two major alterations were 
made. The parabasis was omitted, as 
having no modern application ; which 
was noticeable because in his para- 
bases, if anywhere, Aristophanes is sup- 
posed to have given his direct political 
advice. But more interesting was an 
addition. Towards the end of the play, 
after Peace has been unearthed once 
more, Aristophanes introduces first a 
sickle-maker full of happiness because 





1 Cf. below, p. 108. 


sickles, which had for long been a drug 
on the market, are now selling like 
wildfire and for fantastic prices; then 
various arms-manufacturers as full of 
woe, because nobody is going to buy 
their wares any more. In the modern 
adaptation Trygaeus is made to warn 
the sickle-maker against charging high 
prices. There speaks the propagandist 
—anxious to be fair, and to forestall 
the possible argument that profiteering 
in peace-time can be as objectionable as 
in war. There is nothing of that in 
Aristophanes, who was a dramatist: 
only the natural joyous results of peace, 
a slump in swords and a boom in 
ploughshares. 

It may be asked: Had then Aristo- 
phanes no political opinions of his own ? 
And if he had, what were they? To 
the first the answer is, I imagine, easy : 
he must have had. In a society like 
that of Athens, in which public affairs 
played so large a part, everyone prac- 
tically, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Socrates, 
even Timon, will have had political 
opinions; and not only a general idea 
—vaguely conservative, vaguely demo- 
cratic—but positive ones on everyday 
questions. The ampayyoves of Athens 
were not isolated from their fellow-men. 
Still more must Aristophanes, who 
studied public affairs so closely, to 
whom they formed almost the sole 
material for his art, have made up his 
mind aboutthem. But before we come 
to the second question—What then 
were his personal opinions ?—we must 
ask ourselves: Assuming that we can 
find out, of what importance is it 
to us to know? Is it, for example, 
essential to the understanding of his 
plays? To me their interest is almost 
wholly biographical, with very little 
relevance to his character as a dramatist. 
The biographical interest may be a 
strong one, and it is certainly legitimate. 
The most austere of Shakespearian 
scholars, who would pour scorn on 
attempts to discover the influence of 
events in Shakespeare’s life on his plays, 
would nevertheless welcome the dis- 
covery of more facts about him; but 
for their own sake, because we cannot 
help being interested in all that con- 
cerned so great a man, hardly at all 
because they would help us to under- 
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stand his plays. So do I feel about 
Aristophanes, as about all Greek writers 
—with the natural exception of those 
orators who were also politicians. If 
we were to find an authentic biography, 
if we could learn from it how often 
Aristophanes attended the ecclesia and 
how he voted there (did he, we 
wonder, beguiled by Alcibiades, vote for 
the expedition to Sicily? Did he vote 
against it?), which of the many 
ordinary magistracies open to Athenian 
citizens he held, it would be fascinating. 
But, except for the light which any 
addition to our scanty evidence for 
those times would throw, it would, I 
am sure, leave his plays and our under- 
standing of them very much as they 
are. I will, however, discuss the 
question of his opinions, partly just for 
the biographical interest, partly because 
it does throw some light on his method 
of working—how he brings in his own 
opinions, and with what success from 
the point of view of the structure 
of the play—does the intrusion of the 
personal view disturb the dramatic 
picture? To illustrate the point I will 
take examples from two modern writers. 
The first has at least a superficial 
resemblance to Aristophanes, in that 
he is a writer of comedies and, mainly, 
of political comedies—plays that deal 
with public questions: I mean Bernard 
Shaw. Shaw has himself said that art 
ought to be didactic—in a vigorous sen- 
tence he wrote of connoisseurs who say 
that ‘art should not be didactic, and all 
the people who have nothing to teach and 
all who are unable to learn emphatically 
agree’. Moreover he has been, quite 
definitely, an active politician —a 
vigorous member of political societies, 
a speaker at street-corners, a member 
of a borough council. And he is nothing 
if not autobiographical: he writes a 
long preface to every play, in which he 
tells us his opinions on its main theme. 
We are in possession in fact of the 
materials for a very full biography of 
Shaw in his public capacity—both as 
politician and as playwright. But take 
them all away, burn his prefaces and 
the record of his political activities : 
would it make much difference to our 
understanding of his plays? I think 
not. We should still know the most 
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important thing about him, his general 
attitude to life; we should know his 
critical and satiric view of existing in- 
stitutions—that he was, as artist, neither 
indifferent to them nor quietly content, 
that is, that he was neither anarchist 
nor conservative. We should also be 
confident that he had been a revolution- 
ary force in his own sphere of art, the 
theatre. He does of course often make 
his characters express his own opinions 
—it would be difficult indeed for him 
not to, considering how much they talk 
and argue; and it is interesting to 
observe with what skill he does it, 
without, that is, breaking the dramatic 
texture. A small but excellent instance 
will illustrate this as well as a graver 
one. In the very good first act of a 
very bad play, The Doctor’s Dilemma, in 
which we have before us the different 
types of medical men, the court 
physician, Sir Ralph Bloomfield-Bon- 
nington, refers to the scurrilous writings 
of one Bernard Shaw, who is besides an 
anti-vaccinationist : ‘not that’, he ex- 
plains hastily to his distinguished col- 
leagues, ‘not that I believe in vaccina- 
tion in the popular sense any more than 
you do: but there are things which 
stamp a man’. We happen to know, 
from the autobiographical record, that 
Shaw is an anti-vaccinationist, apart 
from the mention of his name in the 
play (which, in its effect, is extra- 
dramatic) ; but with what skill it is here 
made use of to throw light on the 
character of Sir Ralph! If we did not 
know this particular detail of Shaw's 
philosophy, what difference would it 
make? And we must be careful: we 
happen to know as well that Shaw is a 
teetotaller and has been since youth; 
but there is a passage in You Never Can 
Tell which shows that he knows the 
difference between a good brandy-and- 
soda and a bad one. When Man and 
Superman was first produced, John Tan- 
ner was made up to look like Shaw, as 
though the author were identifying him- 
self entirely with the character in the 
play ; and we, his contemporaries, can 
see that there is some self-portraiture. 
But it will not matter to future genera- 
tions if that knowledge is lost. Again, 
in Major Barbara Lady Undershaft asks 
her husband about their son’s career: 
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‘ What do you think he had better do, 
Andrew?’ ‘Oh, just what he wants to 
do. He knows nothing, and he thinks he 
knows everything. That points clearly 
to a political career. Get him a private 
secretaryship to someone who can get 
him an Under Secretaryship; and then 
leave him alone. He will find his 
natural and proper place in the end on 
the Treasury Bench’. That is clearly 
the author speaking ; but it is also well 
in keeping with the sardonic humour of 
Undershaft. There are very similar 
jests in the Knights, when Demosthenes 
is telling the sausage-man how well his 
peculiar gifts fit him for politics— 
certainly Aristophanes jesting rather 
than the slave of the play or the general 
of reality—, and especially the sausage- 
man’s own story of how he used to 
watch the cooks in the market-place : 
‘Then I would call out “ Look, look, 
there’s a swallow ; spring is here”’, and 
they would look and I ran off with their 
meat. No one saw me; or if they did, 
with the meat hidden on my person, I 
would deny it by all the gods’: 

Gor’ ele’ avip rdv pyropwyv liév we robo Spdvra* 
ovbx &08’ Srrws 6 wais 65” ov rdv Shuov éwirpowevoet. 
‘You are a born leader of the people.’ 
‘You will find your natural and proper 
place in the end on the Treasury 

Bench.’ 

The other modern whom I will cite 
in this connexion is a writer as different 
from Aristophanes as could well be— 
Jane Austen. She is one of the most 
objective of writers, standing well out- 
side her characters. Yet we feel at 
times that we can see her own self. In 
Emma the young and dashing Frank 
Churchill rides to London and back, 
over thirty miles, just, he says, to get 
his hair cut. Emma heard of it and 
‘there was an air of affectation and non- 
sense about it which she could not 
approve’. How exact and just a 
judgement! I feel it is Jane Austen’s 
own; that it comes from some actual 
experience, which she judged in this 
way ; a felt there was something 
priggish in the expression of it. With 
perfect tact she puts it into the mouth 
of Emma, who is allowed te be a some- 
what priggish and superior person. 
Take an instance of wider scope. 
Persuasion has in it more warmth of 


feeling and less wit than her other 
novels; it has been surmised (I do not 
not know if there is any external evi- 
dence) that this is due to the fact that it 
was written soon after she had had a 
serious and presumably sad love-affair 
herself ; we can perhaps see her in Anne 
Elliot. Suppose that to be true. it is 
an interesting biographical detail; it 
arouses our sentimental interest; it 
gives us evidence for what after all we 
know already—that as the foundation 
for her writing there must be her ex- 
perience of life as well as her own 
mother-wit. But it does not affect the 
quality of the novel, nor our apprecia- 
tion of it. 

Turn now to the plays of Aristo- 
phanes, consider them in this light, 
forget for a moment all that we have 
learnt about the consistent purpose and 
courage with which he advocated his 
views. The Acharnians was produced 
early in 425, written therefore in 426— 
after five and more years of war, 
marked by the disastrous pestilence, 
but not by any serious military check 
for Athens. On the other hand there 
had been a series of pinpricks in the 
annual invasions of the country by the 
Peloponnesians. Just in fact what 
would keep alive an intense and fiery 
patriotism in the majority, and make 
for a conviction that an early peace 
was necessary in a few. That is the 
atmosphere which Aristophanes depicts. 
It is a ‘probable’ picture of Athens at 
the time. He may or may not have 
been himself in favour of peace negotia- 
tions being then opened by Athens; 
though we may feel fairly sure that 
neither the veterans of Marathon nor 
he simply approved of Dicaeopolis 
having a jolly time when others were 
doing their duty. What we can be 
certain of is that, in this early play, he 
already shows an original and critical 
attitude, that he was not therefore to 
be taken in by the conventional phrases 
of patriotism (so far was he from always 
sending a thrill through his audience at 
the name of Marathon that he mocks 
its constant use’), and that he had 
immense creative power for comedy— 





1 Equit.782. One might equally say that he 
sends a thrill with the democratic and im- 
perialist oracle: Eguit. 1011-3, Av. 978. 
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including the ability to observe his 
countrymen closely. What would it 
add to his fame to know that he was in 
favour of peace in 425? 

The Knights, of the next year, shows 
in one respects a change worth noting. 
The young aristocrats appear for the 
first and only time in Aristophanes in 
an important if not altogether sym- 
pathetic réle. (Actually there is less 
character -drawing altogether in the 
Knights than in any other play, and no 
character is sympathetically treated.) 
There is the notable passage in which 
they declare their loyalty, their readi- 
ness to join in battle for their city, and 
mention a particularly gallant piece of 
fighting in which they had engaged. 
‘Only do not grudge us our little 
affectations and fopperies, when peace 
comes and troubles end’. They sing 
an ode both to Poseidon and to Athena 
—Poseidon, we are told, especially the 
god of the conservative aristocrats of 
Athens, the god of horses; but here he 
is equally the god of the sea, dear to 
Phormio and the sailors—the demo- 
cratic sailors—and more necessary to 
Athens at the moment than any other 
god. (The hoplites, the fine yeoman 
breed, are curiously out of the picture.) 
The whole play has a more patriotic 
tone; and we should note but not 
wonder at this—it was written just 
after the capture of Pylos and other 
successes, when Athens could see 
victory in sight. No need to ask, has 
Aristophanes changed his opinions? 
Only, is this picture of Athens, or a 
section of Athens, in a new light a 
probable one? The answer is, Yes: 
and all we need note is that he could 
understand such a recovery of patriotic 
ardour. Very likely he shared it too; 
but that is unimportant.? 











1 I am not saying that there may not be a 
special, extra-dramatic, point in the ‘alliance’ 
between the poet and the Knights. It may be 
that many of the latter had actively supported 
him in his trouble with Cleon after the Bahy- 
lonians. But, if so, it would be as permissible 
to argue that their support had been more 
embarrassing than helpful, and that Aristo- 
phanes intended the Anighis to be a satire on 
oligarchic reformers: these self-styled «adoi 
xayaboi, émietxeis, BéAricro, in effect only 
propose to get rid of Cleon by putting Athens 
—including themselves—in the power of a 
similar demagogue; demagogy of the right is 
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So with the Peace, written for 421, 
after the deaths of Cleon and Brasidas, 
when everybody saw the chances of 
peace and longed for it, all but a few 
fire-eaters and armament - manufac- 
turers; and negotiations were well on 
the way to success. Aristophanes is 
not standing almost alone in a con- 
sistent struggle to persuade his country- 
men of the evil of their ways; indeed 
the scholiast tells us that many poets 
about this time were talking of peace.” 
How could it be otherwise, when the 
Athens they were depicting was doing 
the same? Aristophanes is giving 
another picture of Athens, somewhat 
different from the last because the con- 
ditions are changed. The farmers are 
especially anxious to be back to their 
fields for good, and no longer the belli- 
cose patriots of 426-5. The Lysistrata 
belongs to 412-1, when Athens was in 
desperate straits, her enemies at last 
confident of complete victory and re- 
solved to crush her; she determined to 
fall, if she must fall, fighting. Only 
the women can save Greece now, and 
not the women of Athens only but of 
all the big states, especially Sparta. 
The warlike spirit everywhere must be 
stopped, and above all, the mutual 
suspicions, the distrust of each other’s 
good faith, must be ended. Again a 
dramatic picture. 

(There are two particular passages, 
as well, which, it seems to me, are 
generally misunderstood because they 
are not taken dramatically. One is 
that on the origin of the war in the 
Acharnians (515 ff.). This is a comic 
picture of what was commonly said in 
Athens: Megara was in the forefront 
among the causes of the war in popular 
opinion, however certain Pericles and 
Thucydides may have been that the 
real cause was to be found elsewhere; 





very like that of the left. (Similarly Ves. 
1335 ff. could be taken as a satire on Bdely- 
cleon’s improvements.) 

But I prefer to believe that though, when he 
wrote Ach. 300-1, Aristophanes had in mind a 
definite at/ack on Cleon, later, when he came to 
write the Knights, his dramatic genius got the 
better of him; and that in fact he does not 
attack, but gives a picture of contemporary 
Athenian politics. (So, in the case of this play, 
Jaeger, Paideta, p. 463.) 

2 Hypothesis i, ad fin. 
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very likely she had been accused of 
harbouring and encouraging runaway 
slaves from Athens, in an unneigh- 
bourly way. Pericles was, for the 
masses, the lofty Olympian, and had 
advocated resistance to Spartan de- 
mands in 432; and ‘Aspasia, we all 
know, rules him.’ Combine all this, 
and you have Aristophanes’ story—his 
picture of the popular view. The other 
passage is ‘ First of all, what is your 
opinion of Alcibiades?’ in the Frogs. 
This does not reflect any interest or 
anxiety on the part of the dramatist 
because he was himself looking for a 
solution of the problem, but is the 
question on everybody’s lips: as if an 
author today were to make a character 
say ‘ What are we to do about Spain ?’ 
or ‘ How are we to reduce the number 
of road casualties ?’—a constant ques- 
tion to which: no satisfactory answer 
is ever given; the laughter coming 
because it was a constantly recurring 
question.) 

That Aristophanes took many an 


_pportunity to introduce opinions and 


feelings of his own in jest and earnest is 
true; as true as it is of Shaw. He 
often makes them dramatic, and then 
we cannot be sure that they are his; or 
we may be sure that he shares them 
with many others—for example, the 
satire of the lucky rich who get comfort- 
able jobs denied to the ordinary man, 
satire appropriate to other wars as well 
as the Peloponnesian ; and the brilliant 
speech on the meeting of the Boule in 
the Knights is both Aristophanes’ own 
picture and dramatic. But in some 
cases we can tell what is his own view 
because the particular jest or descrip- 
tion is out of place in its context, or is 
often repeated. To take two or three 
instances: his frequent, often un- 
dramatic satire of the dissolute young 
exquisites of Athens and the members of 
the oligarchic clubs, of the seers and 
soothsayers trusted by real conserva- 
tives like Nicias, and his constant 
sympathy with the poor soldier and 
sailor who did all the fighting for very 
little pay—especially with the sailors, 
who belonged to the democratic. city 


crowd ; indeed, except in the Peace, the 
hoplite farmers get nothing like so 
frequent and sympathetic a mention as 


the sailors! It is clear also from the 
general tone of the Clouds, and from one 
or two particular passages in it,’ that 
Aristophanes neither liked nor admired 
Socrates at that time; that is, that he 
lets his own feelings be seen; though I 
am very far from thinking that the play 
was intended as an earnest attack on 
the New Learning. I feel it, in fact, to 
be less a ‘clash of humours’, to use 
Murray's phrase, than any other play 
except the Peace (where there is hardly 
any clash): we must confess that in 423 
Aristophanes knew little of Socrates 
and did not care whether he knew little 
or much. After all, he was not per- 
fect. It is the only play, to my mind, 
which might give some support to 
Croiset’s view of Attic comedy providing 
laughter for country folk at the ex- 
pense of the wise men of the town— 
only we may be sure that the Piraeus 
crowd laughed equally ; for once Aristo- 
phanes seems, at times, simply to be 
taking the side of the heavy-handed 
majority, playing for the easily-won 
applause. Yet the play did not succeed 
with that majority; and moreover 
Aristophanes thought it especially free 
from rustic humour, far more intellectual 
than most, and worthy of success for 
that reason alone. 

It is also clear that he had a real 
dislike of Cleon, partly perhaps personal, 
mainly political, and that this appears 
in all the early plays. But this does 
not prove that, in general, they are not 
objective, dramatic, as good plays must 
be. Compare him in this detail with a 
man of very different temper, Thucy- 
dides. His general objectivity and 
impartiality is certain; so is his bias 
against Cleon. But though biassed in 
this, he gives in essentials an accurate 
picture of Athenian politics of his day. 
So, in his different way, does Aristo- 





1 As the frequency is relevant, here is a by 
no means exhaustive list: (1) the dissolute 
young oligarchs (the type disliked by the Cleon 
of the Knights, as in Thucydides)—AcA. 601 ff. ; 
716, 843 ff. ; Eg. 877; ub. 1088 ff..; Vespi 486, 
687, 887-90, 1299 ff.; Ram. 1513; (2) the 
sailors—Ach. 162-3, 648, 677; Zq. 551 ff., 813 
ff., 1063-6, 1182-6, 1300 ff., 1366-71 ; Vesp. 909, 
1091 ff., 1189; Lys. 804 ; Ran. 49-50, 698, 1071 
ff., 1465 (cf. 535-7 and 999-1004). 

2 For example, 362-3. 
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phanes; certainly the two fit in very 
well with each other. 

Lastly, there can be no doubt about 
the seriousness of Aristophanes’ desire 
for internal peace and union expressed 
in the parabases of the Lysistrata and 
the Frogs. The desperate position of 
Athens by then would have made any 
one, even Aristophanes, serious; and he 
is only serious for short passages, 
especially in the Frogs, in which his 
exhortations are remote from the con- 
text of the play and appear therefore 
perfunctory, in spite of the fine writing, 
and uninspired. 

But, it will be said, in the parabases 
of all his plays Aristophanes openly 
expresses his own views; and does he 
not there claim to be a consistent and 
brave political counsellor, the city’s 
purifier, a valued possession that Athens 
must be careful not to lose? It is true 
that here he directly addresses the 
audience, quite undramatically ; we may 
say that the parabases correspond to 
Shaw’s prefaces, and give us the auto- 
biographical material we are looking 
for. But such passages are not 
numerous, and in them, strange to say, 
he seldom talks politics. (That is why 
the parabasis was cut from the modern 
adaptation of the Peace.) Politics pure 
and simple only, I think, in the 
brief passages in the Lysistrata and 
the Frogs; politics and comedy in 
the Wasfs (in part repeated in the 
Peace) and in the famous passage 
in the Acharnians, written with such 
admirable humour, in which he lauds 
his services to the state. But even if 
we are to discern seriousness beneath 
the humour,’ of which I am very 
sceptical, he was young at the time: 
his two earlier plays may not have been 
dramatically so good as his later ones, 
he may have taken himself more 
seriously ; he may, in his youth, have 
believed, wrongly, that it was his busi- 
ness to direct the counsels of the state : 
it would not be the only case of a great 
man mistaking the nature of his own 
genius. But most often, in the extra- 
dramatic portions of the parabases,? 

1 Cf. the opening lines of the passage in the 
Peace above referred to, 734-8. 


* Not including those odes which are songs 
mocking individuals. 


when he is directly addressing his 
audience, he talks not of politics, but 
of his art, and in a very interesting 
manner. (And here I come to that 
further and fundamental objection, to 
which I referred earlier, to Croiset’s 
view that it was the rural population 
which dominated the theatre.) Starkie 
notes that copes and Sefios are words 
especially applicable, in Aristophanes, 
to Socrates, Euripides, and their 
followers—the clever young men with 
their novel ideas which he is sup- 
posed to have disliked so much. 
But he omits to record at the same 
time that these are also his favourite 
expressions to describe his own work. 
When he would praise the Clouds, he 
asserts it copwtar’ éxew Tov éuov 
kwpumorav,® ‘the most excellent con- 
ceited of my plays’, to quote Starkie’s 
own translation; he tells the audience 
in the Wasps mépvow xatatpovdore 
kKatvotatars omeipayt’ avTov dia- 
voiais*; the Wasps itself he calls 
iudv pev abrav oxi SeEtwrepor 
Kwppdias 5¢ poprixns copwrepoy.® 

There are a score of such passages: 
GN’ dei earvas idéas eopépwrv co gi- 
fopuat.© This from the fanatical 
enemy of all novelty, the defender of 
an older, simpler generation. What 
was the novelty in the Clouds? Simply 
its political idea, that Socrates was a 
dangerous innovator? He frequently 
appeals to oi de€toi, of copwtaror among 
his audience; and when it fails him, 
the disgrace is its own, 

6 58 roinrhs ovdév xelpwv mapa Tots copois vevouuocrat.? 


Aristophanes will be content with the 
applause of the intelligentsia. In a 
well-known passage he praises himself 
for leaving out of his plays the common 
buffoonery with which other poets 
tickled the groundlings. This from the 
man who is supposed especially to have 
represented the simple country folk up 
in town to enjoy the traditional fun of 
the festival and to have their laugh at 
the sophisticated ways of the city. In 
which connexion there is a small fact 
which should not be ignored, that 
Aristophanes belonged to a city deme, 
the same as Cleon’s, and that there is 





8 Nub.522. * Vesp. 1044. § Vesp. 65-6. 
© Nub. 547. 7 Vesp. 1048-9. 
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no more reason to suppose that he was 
not born and brought up in it than that 
Cleon was not. 

That is the great claim which he 
makes for himself in his early plays, 
that he had raised the comic drama to 
a higher level, just as Shaw claims to 
have lifted our theatre out of arut. He 
had raised it, not by giving good 
political advice—that is only his jest, 
or at best only incidental—, but by 
making it serious (which only sounds 
paradoxical), by dealing, in the true 
spirit of comedy (not of satire), with 
important matters and not with trivial 
ones, with matters that appeal to the 
intellect and not only in buffoonery. 
That, he says, is his special claim to 
fame, to be thought cogds and an in- 
troducer of novel ideas, rather above 
the heads of many of his audience, he 
feared, and especially, we may be sure, 
of the rustic section of them. In this 
he was a revolutionary, or so he 
thought himself; a revolutionary, that 
is, in what is much the most important 
thing about him, his métier; whether 
he was a conservative or not in 
Athenian politics matters very little. 
It suggests that his great predecessors 
indulged in political comedy only in- 
cidentally (as did the New Comedy 
on occasion), in odes and epirrhemata, 
and that his contemporaries who did 
write political comedy, Eupolis and 
Plato, were in this following his lead. 


If we recall scenes in Aristophanes him- 
self such as the dialogue between 
Demosthenes, Nicias and the sausage- 
seller at the beginning of the Knights, 
and that between Aeacus and Xanthias 
in the Frogs,’ and the character-studies 
of Dicaeopolis, Demos, Trygaeus, and 
above all, Strepsiades and Philocleon, 
we can see what he might have achieved 
in comedy of character had he wished, if 
not in the manner of the New Comedy, 
in that of Plautus and as a greater writer 
than Plautus.? It may be that Magnes, 
Cratinus, and Crates wrote more in 
thismanner. But whether Aristophanes’ 
own claim is justified, we shall never 
know unless some of the work of his 
predecessors and contemporaries is 
recovered. From his own description 
of his predecessors in the famous 
passage in the Knights, marked by such 
understanding praise, we may well 
doubt it. It would appear rather that, 
though Crates wrote in a very in- 
dividual manner, Cratinus was ‘ Aristo- 
phanic’; and that Aristophanes there- 
fore carried the older comedy to its 
greatest height rather than created a 
new kind. But that would in any case 
be enough praise for one man. 
A. W. GOMME. 
University of Glasgow. 





1 948 ff. 

* Note, for example, Eguzt. 229. xay® per’ 
atrav ye Oeds EvAAnWerat, exactly in the manner 
of the slave of New Comedy. 


THE DATE AND OCCASION OF THE PERVIGILIUM VENERIS. 


THE date of the Pervigilium Veneris 
has often been discussed. On general 
grounds of style it has been assigned 
to every century from the first to the 
fifth a.p. Competent opinion has tended 
to narrow the choice to the second, 
third, or fourth, but it cannot be said 
that general agreement has_ been 
reached. 

It is not surprising that scholars have 
searched for something more tangible, 
and one passage, ll. 69-74, seems to 
offer some hope. This passage must be 
quoted in full: the manuscript varia- 
tions may be ignored. 

ipsa Troianos nepotes in Latinos transtulit, 


70 ipsa Laurentem puellam coniugem nato 
dedit, 


moxque Marti de sacello dat pudicam 

uirginem : 

Romuleas ipsa fecit cum Sabinis nuptias, 

unde Ramnes et Quirites proque prole 

posterum 
74 Romuli matrem crearet et nepotem Cae- 
sarem. 

These lines have been drastically 
transposed and drastically emended. 
The difficulty lies in 1. 74. Apart from 
this line the passage, unique in the 
poem, is a brief sketch of Roman his- 
tory regarded as the handiwork of 
Venus: Aeneas and Lavinia, Mars and 
Silvia, Romulus and the Sabines, the 
Ramnes and Quirites—and then Silvia 
over again ! 

If ‘ Romuli’ depends on ‘ matrem’, 
as it surely must, the expression, taken 
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literally, is an intolerable jump back in 
chronological order. Moreover the 
close of the line suggests that the whole 
passage is designed to lead up to cer- 
tain definite Imperial personages, prob- 
ably contemporary with the poet, who 
are treated as the goal and crown of 
Roman history. Unless we transpose 
or emend, we must seek to identify 
‘Romuli matrem’ with some individual 
woman of the Imperial age. 

Several identifications’ have in fact 
been attempted—the grandmother of 
Augustus, the mother of Trajan, the 
mother of Gordian III, the mother of 
Romulus Augustulus—but all are un- 
convincing, and I will not discuss them, 
nor the various attempts to create by 
emendation references to Julius and 
Augustus. 

What we need is an Emperor of the 
second, third, or fourth century who is 
known to have claimed to be a second 
Romulus. There is such an Emperor, 
C. Galerius Valerius Maximianus, com- 
monly called Galerius. 

The author of the treatise De mor- 
tibus persecutorum, ascribed to Lac- 
tantius, and certainly close to his date 
and circle, states (9. 8 ff.) that after his 
defeat of the Persian king Narses (about 
298 A.D.)? Galerius became impatient 
of the subordinate rank of ‘ Caesar’, 
which he had held since 293: ‘ exinde’ 
he writes ‘insolentissime agere coepit, 
ut ex Marte se procreatum et vider! et 
dici uellet tamquam alterum Romulum 
maluitque Romulam matrem stupro 
infamare, ut ipse diis oriundus uide- 
retur.. An earlier passage (g. 2) states 
that Romula came from beyond the 
Danube and crossed into Dacia Nova 
on account of an incursion by the 
Carpi. The Epitome of Aurelius Victor 
(xl. 16 ff.) states that Galerius was born 
in Dacia Nova and that he named his 
birthplace (which was also his last 
resting-place) ‘Romulianum’ after his 
mother: ‘ortus Dacia Ripensi ibique 
sepultus est, quem locum Romulianum 
ex uocabulo Romulae matris appel- 
larat.’ This source substitutes for 


1 All these attempts are discussed by Sir 
Cecil Clementi in the Introduction to his ‘ Per- 
vigilium Veneris’, third edition, 1936. 

2 For chronology I rely chiefly upon Groag 
and Ensslin in &.-£. xiv. 


Mars as divine parent a ‘draco’ like 
that which begat Alexander. 

It is clear that a poet writing under 
Galerius might well refer to Romula 
as ‘Romuli matrem’. It may be 
objected that Romula was a barbarian, 
but this is far from certain. ‘ Sie war 
eine Barbarin’ says Seeck (R.-E. Ia 
1073, 17), but the Epitome does not 
suggest this, and the bitterly hostile 
author of De mort. pers. merely calls 
her ‘ Transdanuuiana ’, though he hints 
at barbarism in his introductory words: 
‘inerat huic bestiae naturalis barbaries 
et feritas a Romano sanguine aliena: 
non mirum, cum mater eius Trans- 
danuuiana...’ At the probable date 
of Galerius’s birth, about 250, Trans- 
danubian Dacia was still a Roman pro- 
vince, as it had been for much more 
than a century, and we can scarcely 
doubt that officially, at least, Romula, 
like the modern Rumanians, was of 
pure Roman descent. 

It remains to explain ‘nepotem 
Caesarem’. There are three possible 
identifications, which I will examine in 
the reverse order of their probability. 

In 1. 74 ‘nepotem’ may mean either 
‘grandson of Romulus’ or ‘grandson 
of the mother of Romulus’. If Romulus 
is equated with Galerius, one of his 
grandsons has serious claims to con- 
sideration, namely Valerius Romulus, 
the beloved elder son of Maxentius, who 
died during the second consulate that 
he shared with his father, at the age of 
fifteen, in 309. This Romulus’s mother, 
Valeria Maximilla, was a daughter of 
Galerius by his first wife. Maxentius’s 
well-known cult of the original Romulus 
must be connected with his father-in- 
law’s claims. Hiilsen* suggested that 
Maxentius himself claimed descent from 
Romulus, but it seems likelier that he 
hoped to transfer to his own son, 
through his wife, the Romulean prestige 
sought by Galerius. 

There are, however, grave difficulties 
in this identification. Galerius, who 
never liked Maxentius (De mort. pers. 
18. g and Epit. Aur. Vict. xl. 14), was 
furious at his exaltation in 306, and 
invaded Italy next year in the attempt 
to dethrone him. It is true that after 





3 Kio ii, p. 237. 
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Galerius’s death in 311 Maxentius, 
unlike Constantine, allowed him the 
rank of ‘diuus’,? but there is no evi- 


dence that they were reconciled in life. 


Moreover young Romulus died, as I 
have said, in 309, and it is difficult to 
imagine any moment between 306 and 
309 when a poet in Maxentius’s circle 
would have thought it tactful to call 
Galerius’s mother ‘Romuli matrem’. 
We can scarcely consider a later date, 
for the tone of Perv. Ven. 74 seems to 
exclude the possibility that ‘ nepos 
Caesar’ was recently dead. There is 
the further difficulty that Maxentius 
never made his son a ‘Caesar’, though 
a Praeses in Sardinia seems once to 
have given him that rank on a mile- 
stone.” 

If ‘nepotem Caesarem’ means 
‘grandson of Romulus’s mother’ we 
have the choice of two names. The 
first is Galerius’s own son, Candidianus. 

In almost all respects Candidianus® 
meets our requirements. When Dio- 
cletian created Galerius a Caesar in 293, 
he made him divorce his first wife, the 
mother of that Valeria Maximilla who 
had married Maxentius and had borne 
him Valerius Romulus, and he gave 
him in her place his own daughter 
Valeria. This Valeria proved barren, 
and she consented to adopt Candi- 
dianus, her husband’s son by a concu- 
bine (De mort. pers. 50.2). Candidianus 
must have been born after her marriage, 
since he was only nine years old when 
Galerius became an Augustus, on the 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, 
in 305 (De mort. pers. 20. 4). 

The feelings and hopes of Galerius 
at this date are vividly imagined and 
described in De mort. pers. 20. He 
began, we read, to think himself sole 
lord of the world, for he counted on the 
early death of his colleague Constantius. 
After seven years, on the twentieth 
anniversary of his elevation to the rank 
of Caesar, he would himself abdicate, 
leaving Licinius and Severus as Augusti 
with his own son Candidianus, and 
his own nephew Maximinus Daia, as 
Caesares, so that ‘inexpugnabili muro 





1 R.-E. xiv 2528, 54 ff. and 2467, 68 ff. 

2 Dessau, Juscr. Lat. Sel. i, 672. 

% Our knowledge of Candidianus is wholly 
derived from De mort. pers. 


circumsaeptus securam et tranquillam 
degeret senectutem.’ 

This pretty dream was not to be ful- 
filled : ‘ huc consilia eius tendebant, sed 
deus, quem sibi fecit infestum, cuncta 
illius cogitata dissoluit.’ Galerius 
betrothed Candidianus to Maximinus 
Daia’s infant daughter (De mort. pers. 
50. 6), but the successive elevations of 
Constantine and Maxentius, in 306, 
shattered his schemes, and in 310 he 
was seized by a horrible disease. On 
30 April 311 he published at Nicomedia 
his belated edict of toleration, ‘nec 
tamen ille hoc facto ueniam sceleris 
accepit a deo, sed post dies paucos 
commendatis Licinio coniuge sua et 
filio atque in manum traditis, cum iam 
totius corporis membra diffluerent, hor- 
renda tabe consumptus est’ (De mort. 
pers. 35). 

Valeria distrusted Licinius, and took 
Candidianus to the court of Maximinus 
Daia, but he persecuted and banished 
her. After Maximinus’s defeat and 
death in 313 Candidianus ventured 
to Licinius’s court at Nicomedia, and 
was received with honour, but executed 
without warning (De mort. pers. 50. 3). 
The whole family of Maximinus Daia 
was also killed, including the girl 
betrothed to Candidianus, who had 
now reached the age of seven, and 
Valeria and her mother were later 
beheaded (De mort. pers. 50. 6-51. 2). 

It is plain that at any date between 
305 and 311 Candidianus suits the con- 
ditions of Perv. Ven. 74 in every respect 
but one, the title ‘Caesar’. This diffi- 
culty is not fatal, for a poet might well 
anticipate Galerius’s dream. But it is 
a difficulty, and there is a third candi- 
date to whom this objection does not 
apply, and who fits all the requirements 
with extraordinary neatness. This is 
Candidianus’s destined father-in-law, 
Maximinus Daia. He too, like Can- 
didianus, was Romula’s ‘ nepos’, for 
his mother* was Galerius’s sister, and 
from 305 till 308 or 309 he was a 
‘Caesar ’, and perhaps already officially 
Galerius’s son, though not yet granted 
the title AVG. FIL. 

Maximinus’s daughter was seven 





4 Epit. Aur. Vict. xl. 1 and 18, Zosim. ii. 
8. 1: ‘meus affinis’ De mort. pers. 18. 14 must 
be a loose expression. 
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when she was murdered in 313: she 
cannot, therefore, have been much 
more than five when Galerius died, and 
she must have been born about 306. 
It is reasonable to guess that the politic 
betrothal of these infants, designed to 
perpetuate the new Romulean dynasty, 
took place very shortly after the girl’s 
birth. In November 308 the elevation 
of Licinius to the rank of Augustus 
made Maximinus discontented with 
the rank of Caesar (De mort. pers. 32. 1), 
but in 306 or 307 there would have 
been no tactlessness in calling him 
‘nepotem Caesarem ’. 

I suggest that a peculiarly appro- 
priate moment for the publication of 
ll. 69-74 of the Pervigilium is that of 
the actual betrothal of Candidianus to 
Maximinus’s daughter. Such a bridal 
ceremony fits well with the atmosphere 
of the poem, and the hypothesis gives 
a new point to ‘ proque prole posterum’ 
in l. 73. To ensure the perpetuity of 
her favoured race, Venus has created 
Romula, second bride of Mars, and 
(through Romula) her son Galerius, 
the new Romulus, who is father of the 
future bridegroom, and her grandson, 
the Caesar Maximinus, who is father of 
the future bride. 

If we ask what part of the Roman 
world is likely to have produced such a 
compliment at this moment, it must be 
answered that everything points to 
Nicomedia and to the immediate circle 
of Romula. Except in the few months 
between Galerius’s elevation to Augustus 
in 305 and the revolt of Maxentius in 
the following year, no one in Africa, 
Italy, or the West is likely to have 
offered such flowers to Galerius, and at 
any date it is most natural to look 
straight to Galerius’s court. 

All that we know of Romula fits her 
association with the Pervigilium. She 
was still at her son’s side in the autumn 
of 302, and it was she, according to 
De mort. pers. 11, that stimulated him 
to induce Diocletian to agree to the 
persecuting Edict of Nicomedia, pub- 
lished on 23 February in the following 
year. Her motive, according to the 
same authority, was her passionate 
enthusiasm for pagan cults and her 
hatred of the Christians, who ostenta- 
tiously fasted and prayed, while she 
‘deorum montium cultrix . . . dapibus 


sacrificabat paene cotidie ac uicanis suis 
epulas exhibebat.’ Romula may well 
have survived her son’s elevation to 
Augustus in 305, though we may per- 
haps infer from the silence of De mort. 
pers. that she did not outlive him. 

There is no difficulty in assuming 
the presence of a Latin poet at this 
court. Diocletian made great efforts 
to Latinize his subjects and for that 
purpose summoned Lactantius himself 
to Nicomedia as a teacher of rhetoric, 
along with the grammaticus Flavius 
(Hieron. De wir. tll. 80, cf. Lact. Diu. 
inst. V. 2.2). Flavius, Jerome tells us, 
was a poet ‘cuius de medicinalibus 
uersu compositi extant libri’. It is 
true that Jerome adds that Lactantius 
lacked pupils ‘ob Graecam uidelicet 
ciuitatem ’, and for that reason took to 
writing, but Galerius, Diocletian’s son- 
in-law, may well have continued this 
Latinizing policy, which triumphed 
soon after his death when Constantine 
planted New Rome on the Bosphorus. 

Diocletian fetched Lactantius and 
probably also Flavius from Africa, and 
Lactantius wrote a hexameter ‘ ‘Odo- 
mopixov de Africa usque Nicomediam ’. 
After Galerius’s death Lactantius taught 
in Gaul, and, if the author of the Pervi- 
gilium was also an African, he may well 
have taken his poem home to survive in 
the African Anthologia Latina. It is 
possible that the lost ‘Triumphus 
Cupidinis ’ which Lactantius describes, 
without naming its poet, in Diu. inst. 
I. 11. 1 ff. was another work by the 
author of our poem. 

To sum up: I suggest that the Per- 
vigilium Veneris was composed in the 
Imperial court which centred at Nico- 
media, about 307 A.D., at the time of 
the betrothal of Galerius’s son Can- 
didianus to the infant daughter of 
Maximinus Daia, by a poet in the 
immediate circle of Romula, Galerius’s 
mother. This poet had perhaps been 
invited from Africa by Diocletian, and 
he may well have returned there after 
Galerius’s death. May we see in the 
close of the poem the home-sickness of 
an African Latin, silent in an alien 
world, and pining to follow the swallows 
to the south ? D. S. RoBERTSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 





1 See Baehrens, F.P.R. p. 405. 
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